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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

■        .1        BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

WASHINGTON. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  AMERICANIZATION. 


INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  no  new  thing  for  the  kindergarten  to  provide  means  for  trans- 
forming aliens  into  citizens.  Children  of  the  foreign  bom  who  have 
the  advantage  of  kindergarten  training,  are  being  familiarized  with 
the  English  tongue  and  customs  at  an  early  age ;  while  home  visiting 
and  holding  mothers'  meetings,  usually  considered  part  of  the  kinder- 
gartner's  business,  are  instrumental  in  helping  foreign  mothers  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  customs  and  standards  of  the  new 
country.  But  with  the  fresh  realization  of  the  unportance  of  the 
alien  and  his  value  as  an  asset  or  his  menace  as  an  enemy,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  kindergartners  to  use  consciously  and  systematically 
every  possible  means  of  meeting  the  present  social  situation. 

FACTORS  IN  THE  SITl|ATION. 

The  children. — Approximately  150,000  foreign-born  children  enter 
this  country  every  normal  immigi-ation  year.  They  can  not  be 
reached  by  campaigns.  They  are  so  related  to  all  the  child  interests 
of  their  new  communities  that  they  can  only  be  approached  through 
the  quiet,  normal  services  of  those  who  also  serve  the  interests  of  the 
native  born. 

From  babyhood  to  adolescence  the  child  suffers  through  the 
mother's  ignorance  of  the  language.  Juvenile  delinquency  is  re- 
ported widely  where  children  are  blunderingly  acquiring  American 
ways  apart  fi'om  the  pax-ents'  direction.  Infant  mortality  and  dis- 
ease are  always  heaviest  in  the  immigrant  section,  because  of  igno- 
rance of  the  langLiage,  unlicensed  midwifery,  ill  nourishment,  and 
insanitary  food  and  housing.  Unexpected  poverty,  due  to  the 
inability  of  the  dependents  of  unnaturalized  men  to  secure  widows^ 
pensions  or  compensation,  handicaps  the  child  life  of  the  foreign 
born. 

Later  on,  when  the  child  reaches  the  age  limit  of  compulsory 
school  attendance,  the  non-English  speaking  mother,  failing  to  realize 
the  advantages  of  a  longer  period  of  schooling,  frequently  allows 
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the  boy  or  girl  to  leave  school  and  go  to  work,  although  an  economic 
necessity  may  not  exist. 

Again,  when  the  young  daughter  secures  a  "  job,"  the  immigrant 
mother,  as  a  rule,  remains  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  work,  of  the 
surroundings  in  which  the  girl  is  working,  and  of  the  people  with 
whom  she  associates. 

The  women. — The  foreign  woman  is  timid,  made  so  in  many 
instances  by  the  strangeness  of  the  new  surroundings.  She  is  con- 
scious of  being  different  from  her  neighbors,  and  the  barrier  of 
noncommunication  serves  to  keep  her  from  contact  with  English- 
speaking  women  and  from  participation  in  community  affairs.  Thus 
she  misses  the  opportimity  for  learning  the  language  which  her 
children  are  using  in  their  daily  school  life  and  which  her  husband 
is  acquiring  through  the  night  school,  shop  school,  or  lodge  school. 

One  result  of  this  situation  is  that  the  mother,  the  center  of  the 
household,  is  neglected  and  often  looked  down  upon  by  husband  and 
children,  who  have  outstripped  her  in  the  acquisition  of  the  tools  of 
citizenship.  As  the  distance  between  them  increases  she  grows  apa- 
thetic or  antagonistic,  and  is  reluctant  to  rouse  herself  to  learn  the 
language  and  customs  which  would  help  to  bridge  the  distance. 

The  kindergarten  teacher. — The  kindergarten  teacher's  relation  to 
the  foreign  family  is  such  that  she  approaches  the  members  in  a 
normal  way  through  a  conxmon  interest,  the  young  child;  she  also 
reaches  them  before  their  home  life  has  been  disturbed.  When  the 
district  nurse  or  the  social  worker  comes  to  the  family,  it  is  usually 
because  economic  pressure  or  sickness  has  forced  them  into  positions 
of  want. 

The  mothers'  meeting  affords  the  kindergarten  teacher  many  op- 
portunities for  developing  the  friendly  give-and-take  relations  which 
ought  to  exist  between  the  older  Americans  and  the  foreign  neighbor. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  KINDERGARTEN  TEACHERS. 

Special  attention  to  the  children. 

1.  Make  the  kindergarten  class  a  small  democracy  where  the  chil- 

dren of  all  nations  shall  learn  that  mutual  respect  and  service 
are  the  basis  of  all  good  citizenship. 

2.  Take  advantage  of  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  inject  American 

ideals  rather  than  war  ideals  into  all  games  and  stories  both 
for  the  children  and  the  mothers. 

3.  Let  your  aim  be  to  foster  every  help  which  will  enable  the  child 

to  grow  up  with  love  for  America.  Win  this  by  a  generous 
appreciation  of  the  culture  the  immigrants  bring,  and  a 
tactful  inculcation  of  the  basic  principles  of  life,  liberty,  and 
happiness  in  this  country. 


EoTne  visiting.  ^ 

1.  Visit  tlie  immigrant  mother  oftener  than  American  mothers,  be- 

cause her  need  of  contact  with  an  Amarican  woman  is  keener 
and  is  frequently  deeply  appreciated. 

2.  Provide  yourself  with  picture  books,  scissors  and  paper,  or 

other  articles  which  will  delight  the  children  and  thus  insure 
the  mother's  welcome.  .... 

3.  Invite  the  immigrant  mother  to  visit  the  school  while  it  is  m 

session,  and  have  her  see  what  her  children  are  doing. 

4.  Urge  the  mother  to  keep  all  her  children  in  school  as  long  as 

possible  after  they  have  reached  the  age  limit  of  compulsory 
school  attendance;  point  out  to  her  the  advantages  and  op- 
portunities that  an  education  will  give  them. 

5.  Have  the  kindergarten  children  interpret  to  the  mother  little 

American  stories  that  she  may  learn  to  tell  them  again.  Let 
your  attitude  be  that  of  neighbor  and  friend,  not  investigator 
and  questioner. 

6.  Help  the  foreign  neighbor  to  help  and  trust  herself.   Scores  of 

problems,  such,  as  unemployment,  exploitation,  illness,  racial 
and  neighborhood  frictions  and  relationships  will  be  brought 
to  you  after  the  friendship  is  won;  this  will  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  train  her  in  self-reliance. 

Mothers^  meetings:    .  '  - 

I  1.  Bring  the  mothers  together  in  meetings  after  the  acquaintance 
!  is  well  cemented,  and  rather  err  in  waiting  for  them  to  grow 

acquainted  with  our  ways  and  people  than  in  forcing  these 
things  upon  them  too  soon. 

2.  Equip  yourself  to  teach  English  and  civics  to  foreign  women. 

Tjhe  fact  that  in  a  number  of  States,  women  whose  husbands 
are  American  citizens  automatically  receive  the  right  to  vote, 
whether  or  not  they  speak  or  understand  English,  injects  an 
element  of  danger  into  this  new  electoral  power.  The  teach- 
ing of  English  is  one  thing,  and  the  teaching  of  civics  for  the 
safety  of  the  vote  is  another  thing.  Often  it  is  wise  to  teach 
civics  without  giving  primary  attention  to  the  English.  With 
one  or  two  English-speaking  foreign  women  in  the  group, 
clones  may  be  taught  by  using  these  women  as  interpreters. 

3.  Ask  the  foreign  mother  to  acquaint  you  with  her  foods  and 

dishes,  then  assist  her  in  finding  food  substitutes  which  will 
nearly  correspond  to  the  diet  upon  which  she  has  been  de- 
pendent, and  teach  her  some  ways  of  using  those  substitutes. 
If  this  can  not  be  done  in  the  kindergarten  room,  or  a  settle- 
ment is  not  available,  arrange  to  have  groups  of  10  mothers 
meet  in  the  home  of  one  of  the  group. 

4.  Urge  the  immigrant  mother  to  inform  herself  as  to  where  her 

daughters  are  employed,  the  land  of  work  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  and  the  people  with  whom  they  associate.    This  in- 
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.  ,  formation  will  lead  her  into  a  better  knowledge  of  x\merican 
industrial  life  and  may  enable  her  to  help  her  daughters  in 
many  ways.  , 
5.  Introduce  the  mothers  in  small  groups  to  American  institutions, 
such  as  art  museums,  natural  history  museums,  libraries, 
and  other  places  of  interest  which  will  help  them  to  under- 
stand and  feel  acquainted  with  the  new  country. 
C ooperation  with  other  agencies. 

1.  Secure  the  cooperation  of  other  agencies  whose  work  it  is  to 

correct  the  conditions  which  menace  the  work  of  Americaniza- 
tion in  the  home  and  school.  Know  all  legal  and  war  relief 
agencies  available  and  the  special  function  of  each,  so  that 
you  can  rightly  direct  those  who  need  further  aid  than  you 
can  give  them. 

2.  Find  out  which  of  your  kindei-garten  families  have  men  still 

in  the  service.  Give  them  special  attention.  See  that  each 
mother  understands  something  of  the  principles  and  aims 
•  •  involved  in  the  great  war.  The  American  Red  Cross  can 
help  you  in  many  ways  to  aid  the  foreign-born  mother  in  the 
readjustments  made  necessary  because  of  governmental  war 
regulations. 

3.  Find  out  in  what  families  the  father  has  not  taken  out  his  first 

naturalization  papers;  find  out  why.  Help  him  to  become 
interested  in  taking  the  first  step.  Learn  the  location  of  the 
nearest  night  school  which  he  can  attend  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  English;  offer  to  direct  him  there  and  give  him  a 
note  of  introduction  to  the  teacher  in  charge.  If  there  is  no 
.  night  school  for  foreigners,  appeal  to  your  board  of  education 
to  establish  one  in  the  vicinity  of  your  group  of  families. 

Program  for  study  clubs. 

Induce  the  club  or  association  to  which  you  belong  to  take  up  the 
serious  study  of  the  foreign-born  who  come  in  large  numbers  to 
America.  Americans  should  know  the  political  history,  the  life, 
the  'art  and  culture  of  the  Magyars,  the  Bohemians,  the  Croa- 
tians,  the  Slovaks,  the  Poles,  the  Italians,  the  Greeks,  the  Jews, 
and  other  races  in  the  United  States.  Volumes  of  the  National 
Geographic  Magazine  contain  good  material  in  the  form  of  pic- 
tures and  descriptions  of  many  of  the  less  known  races. 
The  work  which  has  been  done  at  a  neighborhood  house  in  New 
York  City  in  collecing  specimens  of  peasant  art  and  of  having 
the  Bohemians  copy,  in  a  little  center  of  their  own,  art  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  furnishings  and  equipment  of  a  Bohemian  home, 
shows  what  a  study  of  peasant  life  can  do  for  each  of  the  alien 
races ;  also  what  it  might  do  for  Americans  in  revealing  to  them 
the  art  instinct  and  the  way  it  expresses  itself  in  each  of  these 
peasant  groups  when  given  an  opportunity. 
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